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An Armenian Miniature of the 14th Century 


BY H. KURDIAN 


N the Robert Garrett Collection of Oriental Manuscripts re- 
ety presented to the Princeton University Library there are 
a number of Armenian manuscripts and fragments of manu- 
scripts. I hope to dwell on them further in the near future in the 
Library Chronicle, and bring to the attention of the learned the 
great importance of some of these Armenian manuscripts. How- 
ever, at this time I shall introduce only one miniatured page 
from the Garrett Collection. 

The page measures 1434 by 1014 inches of thick paper and the 
miniature represents the apostle Matthew. The picture actually 
occupies a space measuring 634 by 934 inches. It shows three 
lengthwise creases indicating that at some time past it was thus 
folded and placed in an envelope. Otherwise it remains in fairly 
good state. On the lower margin of the miniature there are a few 
words subscribed by the illuminator, in Armenian “polorkir” 
(round letter) ‘““Worthless Toros Sargavak (deacon) the painter 
of these holy pictures I beg to be remembered to Lord Jesus 
Christ.” On the top margin there is the legend, “St. Matthew 
Evangelist.” The verso is covered with memoranda of later pos- 
sessors of the manuscript which have nothing to do with the origin 
of the manuscript. 

It is evident that this miniature has been taken from an Arme- 
nian manuscript of the four gospels. On the upper corner of the 
miniature we can see the pencil numeral 22, which undoubtedly 
was the page number of the original manuscript. I do not know 
when, where or how Mr. Garrett secured the miniature, but I 
have been able to trace and identify the manuscript from which 
someone had ruthlessly removed it. 
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In the years 1905-06 Mr. Hratchia Adjarian compiled a cata- 
logue of Armenian manuscripts in Tabriz, Iran. This catalogue 
was published in German and Armenian in the year 1910 in 
Vienna. The German title reads, Katalog Der Armenischen Hand- 
schriften in Tabris. Among various Armenian manuscripts we 
discover the description of an Armenian Book of Gospels (Ave- 
daran) which then belonged to the church of the Holy Mother 
of God in Tabriz. When Mr. Adjarian saw and described the 
manuscript for his catalogue it contained three hundred and forty- 
eight folios, complete with interesting silver binding, eighteen 
full page miniatures, four of the Evangelists, fourteen full page 
ornaments and many other marginal illuminations, decorative 
capitals, etc. He also adds the information that the manuscript 
was in good condition. 

Between 1906 and 1924 the manuscript disappeared from the 
church, for in 1924 Frederic Macler published a book, Documents 
d’Art Armeniens (Paris, P. Geuthner) in which there were 
illustrated six miniatures (three leaves with miniatures on each 
side), four of them described as from the Rosenberg Collection 
and the other two (figs. 255 and 256) from “Ancienne Collection 
Hatchick Sevadjian.” It is evident that those miniatures did be- 
long to the Four Gospels of Tabriz. The four miniatures formerly 
of the Rosenberg Collection eventually found their way to the 
U.S.A. and now they are in the collection of my friend Mr. 
Harutiun Hazarian of New York City. In 1943 in New York City, 
I was able to see two more miniatures from this same manuscript 
representing full page miniatures of the Evangelists Mark and 
Luke, the last of which I purchased, since it had an important 
subscription of the illuminator Toros. The miniatures of Mark 
and Luke were in deplorable condition, the original size of the 
pages, which is retained in those in the Garrett and Hazarian 
Collections, had been reduced and the pages mutilated, and to 
complete the damage the miniatures had been crudely glued to 
some thick cardboard. Thus the breaking up of the original 
manuscript must have occurred between the years 1906-1924, and 
less than twenty years ago. The whereabouts of the rest of the 
manuscript and miniatures I am sorry to say I have not been able 
to trace, hard as I have tried. 

Fortunately in his catalogue, Mr. Adjarian, besides describing 
the manuscript in complete detail gives every subscription exist- 
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Miniature of St. Luke. By Toros Sargavak, ca. 1311. From 
Mss. collection of H. Kurdian, Fragment No. 27 
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ing in it. From his careful description we see that the Garrett 
miniature really was the twenty-second leaf of the original manu- 
script. Its subscription as well as those on the back of the minia- 
ture are exactly the same as those in the catalogue, thus assuring 
us beyond any doubt that this Garrett miniature is a fragment 
from the Tabriz manuscript. 

According to the main subscription these four gospels were 
written in the Armenian year 760 (1311 A.D.). The name of the 
scribe-priest is Tzer. The illuminator and the miniaturist of the 
manuscript is Toros Sargavak who has a number of subscriptions 
scattered through the manuscript, some under his miniatures. 

Although the manuscript has a great many and some excep- 
tionally long subscriptions from the scribe, illuminator and vari- 
ous possessors, still we cannot find any information as to where it 
was written, or who the scribe was. He neglects to give us the 
name of his parents, but he informs us that he was married and 
had a son Markare; also that he had an unnamed brother. Nor 
can we glean any information about the illuminator, Toros Sar- 
gavak. The lack of additional information, such as the name of his 
parents, etc. renders it difficult to recognize him among others of 
his namesake of Armenian illuminators of the same era. I have 
no proof for identifying him with the very famous illuminator 
Toros of Daron who flourished from 1284 to 1346, and produced 
prolifically for sixty-two years. 

As an illuminator Toros Sargavak undoubtedly is one of the 
best among Armenian illuminators. Since we have not his com- 
plete manuscript and none of the full page ornaments or marginal 
illuminations, and can judge only from his portrait miniatures, 
we can surely say that he was a master of his art. His execution is 
free and light, his observation unusual, as he executes the flesh 
of the hands and face opaque blue, green, yellow, red. He uses 
gold freely. The expressions on the faces of his subjects are un- 
usually alive and good. He is mainly influenced from Byzantine- 
Greek iconographic art. He follows Byzantine traditions of pic- 
torial compositions. I regret, that for the present at least, I can- 
not say more than this about him and his art, only identifying 
him as a truly remarkable artist. 

In Luke’s miniature, which is in my collection now, the pig- 
ments of his colors have corroded the paper in various places and 
thus effected considerable damage by causing quite large pieces 
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to fall from this miniature. The same corrosion exists in the 
miniature of Mark, and to a small extent in the Garrett miniature, 
but I failed to note it in the miniatures in Mr. Hazarian’s col- 
lection. 

I hope that some day the rest of this martyred manuscript will 
come into good hands and thus be saved from complete destruc- 
tion, and that some day such vandalism committed on old manu- 
scripts will cease, and that the art treasures inherited from our 
ancestors will be saved for posterity. 


Most agree that books worth reading are worth reading more than once: 
Repetitio est mater studiorum. Any book that is important, says Schopenhauer, 
ought to be at once read through twice; partly because on a second reading the 
connection of its parts will be better understood, and partly because we are 
not in the same temper and disposition on both readings. Every good book, says 
another, is worth reading three times at least, and Benjamin Jowett held that 
all sensible persons were in the habit of reading Pickwick Papers at least 
twice a year.—Anatomy of Bibliomania 


On LOOKING INTO A Copy OF HERRICK IN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


“Die ere long, I’m sure, I shall,” 

Wrote Herrick, thinking on his fame: 
“After leaves, the tree must fall.” 

Yet trees turn logs, and logs breed flame, 
And slyly, Herrick, through the dark 
Winks this commemorative spark. 


CARLOS BAKER 
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A Recently Discovered Letter of the 


American Revolution 
INTRODUCTION BY CARL VAN DOREN 


ASHINGTON’S crossing the Delaware and defeating the 

Hessians at Trenton on the day after Christmas seems to 
us so memorable an event that we now assume everybody in the 
neighborhood then must have seen how important it was. But 
Mrs. Field of “Whitehill” near Bordentown, in a letter that has 
lately come to light, barely referred to the battle and instead wrote 
to her sister about the domestic happenings at Whitehill from 
December 8 to January 12, particularly about the British and 
Hessian officers who called on her, and about the Hessian captain 
who took quarters at her house. “He gave me no trouble as he 
found his own Privision and Brought a Cook with him. I had no 
Soldiers Quarter’d in the house but his Attendance which consisted 
of a Cook, a Footman, a Waiting Man, a Butler, & a Hosseler. He 
kept eight horses, and is the sweetest little Dutchman you ever see, 
the Politest Obliging Creature in the World.” 

Writing on the day General Hugh Mercer died at Princeton, 
Mrs. Field had heard he was wounded but recovering. She fur- 
nishes some interesting information about Joseph Galloway and 
Jonathan Odell, who came with others to tea at her house almost 
every day through Christmas, and then on the night of the 26-27th 
left to follow the British Army in “a percipatate flight at about 
one O’Clock.” She seems to have been on the side of the Americans 
in sentiment, but to have taken it for granted that as a noncom- 
batant she was not to be molested. There was no total war in 
Bordentown. This is a valuable and fascinating document on the 
daily life of a household while the Revolution passed by its very 
door.—c. V. D. 


In an interesting account of the genealogy of the Field family writ- 
ten by Mrs. Helen Hamilton Stockton, Historian of the Princeton 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and pre- 
sented in a paper to that society in 1938, there are found additional 
facts regarding the writer of the letter and her family which with 
Mrs. Stockton’s permission are quoted here: 


Little is to be found about the Fields of New Jersey. The other 
branches of the family, especially the Fields of Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, fill two fat volumes of Field Genealogy. They all came 
originally from Yorkshire, England. The old Field House, Sowerly 
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near Halifax, is still standing and their names appear, the same 
names afterwards used by their American descendants, on the 
rolls of Wakefield Manor and in the Church of Ardsley nearby. 
The record of a John Field is given “born about 1525,” his mar- 
riage 1560 and death May 1587. He was the famous astronomer of 
Oxford and he was granted a right to use family arms, the patent 
dated September 4, 1558. These same arms were brought to Prince- 
ton on an old metal seal which came with the first emigrant to 
Long Island and then to New Jersey, and in more recent times was 
copied and found to be identical with the astronomer’s and is 
owned by descendants today in Princeton. Wills and deeds for 
property are found in Flushing and Newtown, Long Island, but 
the first record in New Jersey is 1674, when John Field had a grant 
of land from Governor Andros on the Delaware River, which he 
called Field’s Hope. His descendant’s deed is dated December 18, 
1721, for land lying on the Delaware which comprised the site of 
White Hill and the village of Fieldsborough. 

As so often happens in Colonial days, there was a double rela- 
tionship—two Fields married two Stocktons. Richard Stockton, the 
eldest son of “the Signer,” called “the Duke” married Mary Field 
of White Hill on-the-Delaware near Bordentown and Abigail, the 
youngest child of “the Signer,” married Robert Field, a brother 
of “the Duke’s” wife. In the Field Bible the records of their births 
and marriages are found, but the most interesting family docu- 
ment is an unpublished manuscript letter written by Mary Peale 
Field at White Hill, at the time Col. Carl Emil Kurt von Donop 
had his headquarters in Bordentown, 1776-77. Mrs. Field’s letter 
was written to her sister “Mrs. Grace (Peale) Parr’ of Philadel- 
phia, who was then boarding in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, brought 
“favoured by Mr. Hubley.” On the way it was read by T. Harris 
who writes on the back: “January 17, 1777 Rec’d and forwarded 
by yours most affectionately, T. Harris.” The Mary Field of this 
letter was the mother of Mary (Field) Stockton and of Robert 
Field II. She was of the same family as Charles Willson and Rem- 
brant Peale and has left many distinguished descendants both in 
arts and letters. A year before her letter was written, her husband 
had met his tragic death (1775), by the capsizing of a yawl in 
which he was sailing on the Delaware River. Her grandchildren 
and great grandchildren still live in Princeton but have not the 
name of Field. It was at White Hill on-the-Delaware that Anice 
Boudinot Stockton died. Her daughter Abigail after the death of 
her husband Robert Field III moved to Princeton, where her 
brother Richard had inherited Morven. He built for her near by 
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Rose Cottage. It is now on the grounds of Thomson Hall, which 
is at present being used as the Borough Hall. Small and com- 
pact like cottages of this date in England, it had a charm of its 
own. Two of her children lived in Princeton, Hannah Boudinot 
Field, wife of George T. Olmstead, and Judge Richard Stockton 
Field, who built the original stone house on land he bought from 
his cousin Philip Augustus Stockton which is now owned by Mrs. 
Allan Marquand. H.H.S. 


Mrs. Grace Parr at Mrs. Sloughs, Lancaster 
My Dear Sister 


This day our Dear Mother Received a letter from you By 
which I find you have had some Acct. of our Late Situation, and 
seem anxious for a true one. To Begin on Sunday I forgit the day 
of the month G— Howe with his army arriv’d in trenton. I had 
not at this time been out of my Room (being confin’d with a Sore 
throat and fever) for a Week Monday. They had got no further. 
Capt. Tom Houston with the Capt. of the Province Ship and 
several other officers & About fifty Sailors Came a Shoar to Seize 
a Quantity of flour that was put in My Stores and Came up to the 
House to Dine. Immediately after dinner all went away. Nothing 
more did I hear from either Army till Thirsday when in the 
afternoon of that day some of the British Light Horse came to the 
House and demanded the Rebells that was Secreted there. I had 
yet never been down Stairs, but being in our Dear Mothers Room 
I cou’d hear and see every thing that Pass’d. I through up the 
window and Assur’d them I had no Rebells in nor to my knowl- 
edge about my House. They went away up the Lane where was 
Their Capt. & took my poor old dick! with them who they put 
many Questions to & Rec’d the Same Answers they had from me. 
The Capt. then sent two men to the House & Said I must Come to 
the fence to him. This was a Message I did not much like & 
Venture’d to tell them I had been unwell & did not think it Safe 
to go so far. They then Rode off, & presently Return’d with the 
Capts. Compliments to beg it as A favor. I wou’d endeavour to 
Reach to the pails as he dare not venture Nearer the House. 
Upon this Polite Request I ventur’d alone for none of my family 
dare go with me. Upon my going up to him he Beheav'd with 
the utmost Politeness, declar’d his uneasiness at Being oblig’d to 
ask me out of My House, beg’d to know (as it could answer no 
good to deny it) wether I had any Rebels Secreted in My house. 


1 Probably a slave. 
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I assur’d him I had not upon which he discharg’d Dick & urg’d 
my going to the House as he was fearfull I might take Cold & beg'd 
a thousand Pardons for Compelling me to come out of it. I now 
began to think we Might sit down easy for this Night. Candles 
being Light I went up to My Dear Mother where I had not been 
many Minuit before the Servt. Came up & told me the Gentlemen 
of the Light Horse wou’d be glad to see me. They were below 
Stairs. With fear & trembling down I ventur’d when to my In- 
expressable Joy I found my Dear friend Mr. Willm. Imlay first 
Enter. He told me he had met those Gentlemen Coming down to 
my House & Aprehensive it wou’d greatly allarm me he Return’d 
with them (Mr. Imlay had not left the House an Hour having 
that day drank tea with us) They Said there had in less than a 
Hour five Informations been Lodg’d with their Commanding 
officer that I Certainly had many Rebells in my House. I declar’d 
the Information to be false, upon which they seem’d Easy & 
away they went. All the time they were talking to me they had a 
Cockt Pistol in Each hand but Desir’d me not to be allarm’d at 
them assuring me they shou’d do me no Mischief. I had forgot to 
tell you my Dear Molly? lay at this time as we all thought at the 
point of death & no Doctor to be got, Dr. Moore being gone to 
Cranbury to see his family where they where fled for fear. With 
my Dear Baby was I sitting when Nurse Ran up Stairs & told 
[me] an officer wanted to Speak to me. Whilst she was delivering 
her Message I see a man in My poor Mother’s Room. This was 
the officer who had whipt up after Nurse through the Back Stairs. 
The Dear old Lady had not time to be frightened before he 
Beg’d Pardon and desire’d to know if This was Mrs. Field’s 
Room as he had a Message to deliver to that Lady. My Mamma 
told him in the Next Room he might find her, upon which in 
he Came. Sally Redman who was with me Ran into Mamma 
frightened almost to death, left me alone but Dick who is ever 
thoughtfull of me had by this time sent Jacob up to me. The 
young Gentleman Declar’d himself as Much Distress’d as I cou’d 
be and said it was the hardest Dutty he was ever upon, & assur’d 
me I shou’d Receive no Injury from him nor his Soldiers, a 
Number of which he said was below. After Reconciling me a 
little beg’d the Servt. Might Return having a few words to say to 
me alone, upon which I told him as I had no Doubt he was a 
Gentleman I could have no Objection to Complying with the 
Request and order’d the Boy to leave.the Room which he did 


2 Molly was Mary Field, who married Richard Stockton. The babe was 
Robert Field III], who married Abigail Stockton. H.H.S. 
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Immediately and the officer got up an shut too the Door. Judge 
you my feelings. A fixt Bayniot Loaded gun & a young Officer in 
a bed Room alone or at Least with Nobody but a Sick Baby. 
The poor Gentleman (for such I may justly stile him) discovering 
My fright, in few words told me the Commanding officer had been 
assur’d I expected a Number of Rebells from over the River that 
Night & beg’d as a favor I wou’d send a Servt. Immediately to him 
(upon their Arrival). I told him the Gentleman of the Light Horse 
had not long before Made the same Request and I had assur’d 
them I wou’d and should have most Certainly have Comply’d 
with My Promise, but as that did not Satisfy their Commander, 
I wou’d assure him I knew Nothing of anybodys Coming over the 
River, & if they were fearfull of it they Might Leave Soldiers to 
wach, for my part I did not look upon it as an Incumbant Duty 
upon me to keep a look out for the Motion of the American Army 
for them, and if G-1. Howe’s troops wou’d give us leave I shou’d 
endeavor to Compose the family to Rest. He beg’d my Pardon 
& declar’d me Right; and Said if I pleas’d he wou’d Call in My 
Servt. which he did Imediately. I told him I had treated the 
British troops with great Respect, but I began now to loose Pa- 
tience and his Commanding officer Could be no Gentleman or 
Devoid of Common Sense to Suppose a Lady without Protection 
as I was shou’d Secret thirty of the American Army or even En- 
courage them to Come over when she knew the British Army 
was at their heels. He Agree’d it looked unlikely, took leave beg- 
ing his Comp{limen]ts to Mamy with an Appoligy for Rushing 
into her Room declaring it to be his Express Orders, and Said he 
cou’d not be happy to leave the house till I had assur’d him I 
wou’d Pardon his Seeming Rudeness ’tho in Reality in their 
Situation it was not so. It was Now 10 o’Clock, and as I did not 
know what time they might make another Visit Sally R. and I 
Lay in our Cloaths all that night. Next Morning Introduc’d Fri- 
day all which day we Nither heard from nor see any off them, so 
Friday Night we tumble’d into Bed without Cloaths, but was 
wak’d very early with the Comp/limen]ts of one of the Hessian 
Capts. and wou’d be glad to Speak to Mrs. Field. Sally Redman 
who is Soon frighten’d would fain have Persuaded not to go 
down. However I was Sure if they wanted me they wou’d see me 
(and prudently for once in my life) Concluded to put on a Short 
gown and Run Down to him. Upon entering the Room I see an 
officer and Soldier. The Officer Ran up to me & kiss’d both my 
hands, found me Much allarm’d, Spoke but very little English but 
apply’d to the Soldier who he Brot. as a Linguist and Spoke tol- 
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orably to make an appoligy for Coming so early; Said his Reason 
was the officers had the Right before Orders to please themselves 
with Quarters and all the gentlemen seem’d to fix upon this house; 
and as he wanted to be & was the first, beg’d he Might be Indulg’d. 
I ask’d him if I was oblig’d to take an officer. He Politely Said 
Count Doonop wou’d Oblige Ladies to do Nothing Disagreeable 
to them; but Either officers or Soldiers, he believ’d wou’d be My 
lot; and he wou’d Recommend An officer as the Soldiers might be 
troublesome. This had a Look that pleas’d me. I ask’d his Rank. 
He told me he had the Honor to Command the first Company of 
the Yagars (Jaegers), had Collfonel]s Pay and Rankd with any 
Coll. in his Majestys Service (all which I afterwards found to 
be true). I Consented; but he told he was not Sure Count Doonop 
wou’d Consent to his Leaving town, but had Ventur’d to Engage 
Quarters in hopes of his obtaining Liberty to Come here. He now 
began to take Leave when I Summon’d up Courage to tell him I 
was fearfull the Soldiers Might Come & Pillige and Distress me. 
He made for Answer he knew Hesians had a very bad Name; he 
hop’d worse than then Deserv’d; but all Common Soldiers where 
bad Enough from under their officers Eye, but, to Prevent any 
thing of the kind happening to me he wou’d Send in the Evening 
a gard to My House. I thank’d him & away he went. Agreeable to 
his Promise in the Evining sent a gard of twelve men who Stay’d 
Till he Came; Brot with them his & the Commanding officers 
Comp[limen]ts to me. This was Saturday Night. Sunday Morning 
one Capt. (not my Capt.) and a Lieutenant was sent with Count 
Doonops & Capt. Frandens Compts. to me and desire’d to know 
how the Soldiers had Beheav’d & that the Count wou’d when He 
cou’d Possibly leave town wait on me in Person and offer me his 
Protection. I told him the Soldiers had beheav’d very well, beg’d 
my Compts. to Count Doonop, thank’d him for his Politeness and 
shou’d be happy to see him. Nothing More happened on Sunday. 
Monday Morning while S R & I was [at] Breakfast a Soldier Come 
in and Said Major Pawley wou’d be glad to be admitted upon 
which in Came the Major who Said he Came by the Request of 
C. Doonop to know if it wou’d be Convenient and agreeable to 
Receive him at 11 O’Clock. I told I shou’d be happy to see him. 
This Gentleman Drank one dish tea & departed with his answer. 
I now got a fire made in my Parlor and Prepar’d for his Reception 
and at 11 O’Clock he hove in sight and a Splendid appearance he 
made. Before him Came a flying Mercury Dresst beyond your Con- 
ception. Eligant. Next to him 4 Granidiers, then the Coll. & his 
two adicamps, then 12 officers, then 4 Granidiers More. After 
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Coming & Siting a while he Introduced the 2 aidicamps which 
where his two Nephews Capt. Doonop & Capt. Hister son to the 
first Hesian General in Amarica. None of the Rest did he Intro- 
duce except the Major who I had seen in the Morning. The above 
Gentlemen Seated themselves. I desir’d the others to take Seats 
which they declin’d till the Count Said Mrs. Field had given them 
Permision to sit, then began to offer me his Protection and assur’d 
me the first Soldier that either offended me or Rob me of any of 
My Property should be shot. After Siting an hour or two took 
Leave beging me to Command freely any thing in his Power to 
grant. The Major Return’d and din’d with us & we Concluded 
that day Agreeably. Mr. Galloway & Mr. Guy Hicks Came Im- 
mediately after they went away. Poor Mr. Galloway, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Lawrance of Burlington [and] Parson Odell were Followers 
of the British army and Stuck Close to Count Doonop. They Came 
almost every Day to see me, Drank tea with a (on) Christmas day 
with Several English and Hesian officers. In the Night of the 
Next day they with the Army & Several other Followers of it, took 
a percipatate flight at about one O’Clock. Poor Mr. Isaac Pierson 
was unfortunately Shot By endeavouring to Make his Escape 
from the Amarican Army. They in hopes of taking all the Torrys 
Pursue’d; Several Jersey Vollinteers were taken Prisinors. None 
of our Acquaintance for they kept Close to the main Body of the 
Army. Mr. Galloway I assure has never taken a Comission nor 
an Active part in any way whatever may be the Report. Isaac 
Allen is Coll. & John Barns Lieut. Coll: to the Jersey Volintiers. 
In Justice to Count Doonop I must tell you he was not Command- 
ing Officer at Bordentown when the Light Horse & Light Infintry 
Came so often. A Capt. McCan who Commanded two days before 
the Count Came; and then was order’d to Brunswick Since Which 
Capt. Gamble Assures me he has been very uneasy & Intended 
waiting on me himself to make his own appoligy. In the mean 
time Capt. Gamble Promis’d to do it for him. Capt. Gamble is 
Uncle to that Puppy my Neighbour but determin’d never to see 
him. He was Quarter Master General for this Department when 
the troops where here & a Mr. McCullough was Commisary, two 
very Clever Fellows, and the only English Officiers in Bordentown. 
They are both Taken Prisoners at Princetown and had been 
when they were taken but fourteen days Exchang’d. Capt. G. is 
very Ill there Now. So is Capt. Doonop who is also Prisoner, the 
Gentleman I mention’d as the Counts Nephew and Aidcamp. Mr. 
McCullough Lodg here two Nights this week. Came upon his 
Parole on Purpose to see us & seems in good Spirits. He gives but 
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an Indifferent Acct. of the Conduct of the British army or at Least 
Some of the Regiments. He is Really a Sham’d to talk of them, 
and Speaks highly of General Washington & his troops. In short 
he is one of them people that appears happy in giving Merrit its 
Due. They Say Coll: Nixon has gain’d Imortal Honr. in the 
Princetown Engagement. General Mercer who Beheav’d Bravely 
was Wounded and is taken Prisoner has By a Flag Sent in Yester- 
day from G. H. Liberty to go to any Part of the world he Pleases, 
This flag was send in answer to one he Sent to Request to go to 
Philada. so you find his wounds Cannot be very bad tho’ they 
say he has many. 

Now for Answering my — Sisters letter. First Mr. Syms was 
at Whitehill and your Conjectures was very just with regard to his 
Influance with Hesians for there seems a Mortal Hatred between 
the English & Hesian officers so his Acquaintance was of no use to 
me on that Score. As to my having a Protection thats true. A 
Dozn or More of them one of which I enclose you lest you 
Shou’d never have seen one as also a Proclamation. My Dear 
Molly has been as Ill as Possible but is Now thank God Perfectly 
Recover’d. As to my not writing by S. Redman I did not know of 
her going three Minutes before she went nor have I had an Op- 
portunity since till this day by Mr. Harris but as I intended you 
see, to write more than a note, I could not write by him, having a 
good deal of Com[panly. 

We are happy to hear my Dear Sister is Agreeably Settled, and 
every thing as it shou’d be. As to giting a Protection from General 
Washington I believe it will be Unnecessary as his Army is a 
great distance from us at a place call Morris County. Its said he 
had a Small Engagement with the British Army last week & has 
taken 300 Prisoners but this tho Generaly Beleiv’d wants Con- 
firmation. The Brigades of Mifflin & Cadwalerder pass’d by here 
the week before last. Cadwalerders Lay at Crosswicks and Mifflins 
at Bordentown in order to Press waggons to take their Baggage, 
and every Horse, and waggon in My Neighbourhood is gone away, 
except mine; which the Soldiers Said G-l. M-r. forbid their taking; 
this was very kind. 

You say you heard I had a Hesian Doctr. in the House. Indeed 
I had, and to him am I greatly Indebted for the Perticular At- 
tention he paid Molly. When it was not in my power to be with 
her he Never left the Room, which was often many hours having 
at that time 27 Prisoners in my house for four days on their way 
to be exchang’d. The Doctr. was here but a little time, being 
oblig’d to attend Some Sick Soldiers who was at a Distance for 
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Which I was Sincerely Sorry. He Spoke good English and was 
very Gentlemanly. The Capt. was here above two weeks. He gave 
me no trouble as he found his own Privision and Brought a cook 
with him. I had no Soldiers Quarter’d in the house but his At- 
tendance which Consisted of a Cook, a Footman, a Waiting Man, 
a Butler, & a Hosseler. He kept Eight Horses, and is the Sweetest 
little Dutchman you ever see, the Politest Obliging Creature in 
the World.* 

The Reports of so many people go:g over to G. Howe for Pro- 
tections is very true. Count Doonop told me there was many 
Thousands Came every Day & those who had taken an Active 
Part were oblig’d to take the Oath of Allegiance to the King; those 
that had not been Active did not take it. Mr. Tucker did Come in 
& take the Oath but not till after they found the Chief of his 
Effects which was left in the woods a few Miles from Trenton in 
Chests. G. Howe got gooo Continental money, (he Mr. T. was 
treasurer) Mrs. Tuckers Watch, Trinkets and Plate—but as the 
General made their house Head Quarters; She Prevail’d on him 
to give up the Watch, and Trinkets, but the Plate he Refus’d her 
saying it was the Personal Property of her Husband. Mr. Tucker 
is not a Prisoner as is Reported but stays in his own House un- 
mollested. 

Now for Capt. Turnbull upon the Report of British armys 
being at Brunswick. The Violent People began to talk of Re- 
moving the Prisoners into the Back Counties. This allarm’d him. 
He Came down to Whitehill on Friday night, Staid till Sunday 
Afternoon When he Push’t off to Brunswick, met the Army & 
Proceeded to New York where he staid till C. Doonop got Pos- 
sesion of Bordentown. When he Return’d Came to Whitehill and 
is now oblig’d to fly to & stay at New York. My Dear Sister pray 
Make the Stops yourself for I cannot for my life go over it again. 
I forgot to tell you we did not hear from Sisters R. Family for 
Six Weeks in which time she was Confin’d. 3 of them but Polly & 
Lydia* who walk’d over yesterday say She is Perfectly Recover’d. 
Tell Nancy & Polly Parr had they Came and Staid with me they 
[would] have had a Hesian Admirer. Capt. [?] has taken Mr. Parrs 

8 William Stryker says Col. von Donop was one of the bravest and most 
cultured officers of the Hessian grenadiers and when fatally wounded said, 
“I am full of thankfulness for the good treatment I have received from my 
generous enemy.” But under December 27, 1776,—We got to Cross—wicks, four 
miles from Bordentown—the Hessian had taken everything, even the children 
were stripped of their clothes—in short the abuse of the inhabitants is beyond 


description,” which shows that von Donop was better than his troops. H.H.S. 
4 Lydia later married Col. Adam Hubley, Jr. 
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Name Down [for an] order to Send a gard to his House [before] 
they go to Philada. They seem very sure of going. My Dear 
Mamma who is well sends a kiss to my Baby who I am happy to 
here is also well. My Love to Bror. Parr & the girls. Compts. to 
Mrs. Montgomerry, Mr. & Mrs. Kepple, Mr. & Mrs. Nease and all 
Friends and believe me when I tell you I am with unbounded 
Affection Dr. Sister 

Yours 


M. Field. 


Whitehill.® Janry. 12, 1777 


5 “Whitehill mansion still stands on the bank of the Delaware. It was built 
by Robert Field (1st) in 1725 ... when the apple and cherry trees were in 
full bloom the hillside presented a beautiful white aspect, which gave the 
place its name.” James D. Magie, History of Bordentown. H.H.S. 


Twelve miles from Trenton, stands Princeton, a neat 
town, containing about eighty dwellings in one long street. | 
Here is a large college, held in much repute by the neigh- 
bouring states. The number of students amounts to up- 
wards of seventy; from their appearance, however, and the 
course of studies they seem to be engaged in, like all the 
other American colleges I ever saw, it better deserves the 
title of a grammar school than a college. The library, 
which we were shewn, is most wretched, consisting, for the 
most part, of old theological books, not even arranged with 
any regularity. An orrery, contrived by Mr. Rittenhouse, 
whose talents are so much boasted of by his countrymen, 
stands at one end of the apartment, but it is quite out of 
repair, as well as a few detached parts of a philosophical 
apparatus, enclosed in the same glass case. At the opposite 
end of the room are two small cupboards, which are shewn 
as the museum. These contain a couple of stuffed alligators, 
and a few singular fishes, in a miserable state of preserva- 
tion, the skins of them being tattered in innumerable 
places, from their being repeatedly tossed about. The 
building is very plain, and of stone; it is one hundred and 
eighty feet in front, and four stories high.—Travels through 
the States of North America and the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada during the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. 
By Isaac Weld, Jr. London, 1799. [July, 1796] 
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The Smith-Blair Correspondence, 1786-1791 


BY DAVID F. BOWERS 


MINOR treasure in the University Library is the letter-book 
containing the transcribed correspondence of Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, seventh President of Princeton, and Susan Shippen 
Blair of Germantown, his cousin by marriage. Covering the 
period, 1786-1791, the correspondence includes seventy letters 
and notes in all, together with sundry poems and poetic epigrams. 
Of these, thirty-seven letters and nine poems were written by 
Smith himself, thirty-one letters and two poems are by Mrs. Blair, 
while two letters and four poems are from the pen of the Rev- 
erend Samuel Blair, Mrs. Blair’s husband. There are included, in 
addition, five poems by Mrs. Smith and one by a certain “J. Wal- 
lace, Esquire,” of ‘Burlington, New Jersey. 

Neither the poems nor the letters have great literary merit but 
they are interesting in a number of ways. For one thing they 
reveal an intimate side of one of Princeton’s most distinguished 
presidents. For another, they serve to introduce a lady of unusual 
charm and ability: a lady whose father, the elder William Ship- 
pen, had been a founder and patron of Princeton; whose brother, 
William Shippen the younger, was to become the most famous 
American surgeon of his time; and whose cousin, Peggy Shippen, 
had married the notorious Benedict Arnold. 

At the opening of the correspondence, Smith was thirty-six 
years old and already a man of some eminence. The son of a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant, the Reverend Robert Smith of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, he had graduated from Princeton 
in 1769, the top man in his class. He had then become, succes- 
sively, a tutor at Princeton, an itinerant missionary on the western 
Virginia frontier, and finally in 1775 first Rector of Hampden- 
Sidney College, an institution which he had helped to establish. 
By this time his reputation as a classical scholar and as a preacher 
of unusual power had been widely recognized, and in 1779, ac- 
cordingly, he was once more called back to Princeton, this time 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

This had occurred seven years before the correspondence be- 
gins. Since then his prestige had increased rather than diminished. 
Under his father-in-law, President Witherspoon, he had been 
from this time on the virtual head of the college, since Wither- 
spoon’s activities both as a patriot and as a leader in the church 
required more and more attention as the years went by. And as 
an administrator Smith had done very well. He had helped guide 
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the college through the disastrous later years of the Revolution, 
and since then had been preparing the ground for the great ex- 
pansion in student body, faculty, and curriculum which was to 
come later and to characterize his own administration as presi- 
dent. Some recognition of these achievements had come in 1786 
when he was formally elected Vice-President of the college. 
Nor had his activities been restricted to the college campus. In 
the same year that he became Vice-President he had been asked 
to serve on the committee charged with drawing up a form of 
government for the Presbyterian General Assembly, and in the 
latter part of that year he had been invited to read before the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia his famous essay 
On the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the 
Human Species, one of the earliest attempts by an American 
thinker to formulate a theory of biological and social evolution. 
In comparison, Susan Blair’s life, if not exactly secluded, had 
been uneventful and retiring. Despite her family background and 
her own personal capacities, she had the misfortune to marry a 
man who was to remain an invalid for the greater part of his 
life. Whether Blair’s ill health was real or imaginary or whether 
it was partly both cannot be determined. It was enough, at any 
rate, to exclude him from public life and to disappoint the prom- 
ises of what at the time of his marriage in 1767 must have seemed 
the beginnings of a distinguished career. He had then been as- 
sociate minister of the Old South Church in Boston and although 
still a young man in his middle twenties was already well known 
in the leading Presbyterian circles throughout the colonies. He 
had come of a family high in the councils of the church, his father 
being the Reverend Samuel Blair of Fagg’s Manor, Pennsylvania, 
who with the Tennents had lead the fight for George Whitefield 
and the Great Awakening. He himself, after graduating from 
Princeton in 1760, had been called back first as a tutor in 1761 
and then again in 1767 as President when it had at first appeared 
as if Witherspoon would refuse the call. It was he who in 1764 
wrote the pamphlet entitled An Account of the College of New 
Jersey in which are described the methods of government, modes 
of instruction, manner and expences of living in the same, etc. 
But from this time on his fortunes had declined. In 1768 he 
resigned the pastorate in Boston on the ground of poor health and 
retired to Germantown, Pennsylvania, where he and Susan were 
to live out the rest of their lives. During the Revolution he had 
acted as Chaplain to various Pennsylvania regiments and once, 
in the spring of 1779, the whole family had been forced to flee 
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north at the approach of the British, Susan stopping only long 
enough to bear her fourth child in a cave on the Raritan River. 
But aside from this and an occasional preaching engagement for 
Samuel, the life at Germantown had been uneventful, punc- 
tuated by nothing more exciting than Samuel’s toothaches, Sam- 
uel’s fatigues and Samuel’s resentment at the clerical opposition 
to his Universalist tendencies in theology. 

By this time Susan was already a woman of forty-three and a 
mother of five children, but, given the circumstances, it was not at 
all surprising that, after the manner of the eighteenth century, she 
should welcome the opportunity for a poetic and somewhat af- 
fected literary exchange of correspondence with the handsome, 
successful, young Vice-President of the College of New Jersey. It 
was an age of epistles and of polite correspondence: James Wilson, 
who later became a dignified member of the United States Supreme 
Court, had argued in the public prints in the late 1760’s the 
desirability of improving mankind by polite correspondence with 
females and the Reverend Jacob Duché of Christ’s Church had 
published in 1772 his stilted and affected Caspipina Letters. Senti- 
mental novels often made use of the epistolary form in setting 
forth their endless struggles and triumphs of virtue. 

The correspondence as transcribed opens with a letter to Mrs. 
Smith (called Emelia) written by Susan from Germantown some 
time later in October or early in November, 1786, to express her 
thanks and appreciation of hospitality recently extended by the 
Smiths to Susan and her family at Burlington, at that time the 
political and social capital of West Jersey. 


You accused your friend of insincerity when she told you 
that she repented of her visit to . Be assured it was a 
serious truth. And yet I will acknowledge at the same time 
that I never passed a more agreeable or happy week in my 
life. But what follows? Why, a greater disrelish of all the 
social intercourse within my reach. I cannot possibly give you 
an idea of my feelings at the transition, from the converse at 
——— fireside, to the vulgar, disgusting, and in every view 
disagreeable rattle of our fellow travellers. . . . In short, we 
were all struck dumb. . . . When arrived at Philadelphia, it 
was not much better, the contrast was amazing, and I asked 
myself how I had ever been reconciled to, or satisfied with it. 
Think what I am to do in ———. Happy for me I have in my 
Cleander all that is necessary to make me blest. I have a sweet 
little flock to delight in, I have a little paradise to reside in. 
But my soul is so much formed for social intercourse, that 
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after having so sweetly enjoyed it in its highest state of ele- 
gance and refinement, I am obliged to sigh and lament that it 
is wholly out of my reach. Before this visit I had made up my 
mind, and was content with my situation. I had accommo- 
dated myself to it, and looked for nothing better. But I am 
quite deranged. Now, say, do you doubt my sincerity? Query— 
would it not be too much for one village to have two such 
men in it, as there are two Cleanders? When perhaps should 
the whole world be searched, a third could not be found... . 

Pray don’t be lazy—Write often—write long—consider that 
we are in solitude, while you are enjoying 


“The feast of reason, and the flow of soul”— 
Love to your fireside, and all who ask after 
Yours affectionately, 
S. B. 


The tone of the letter suggests that it was written to a very 
recent acquaintance, and that although Smith and Blair were 
first cousins, their families had hitherto not known each other 
well. However this may be, they all seemed to have got along 
famously on the visit, particularly Susan and the Vice-President. 
For he appears to have shown her on this particular occasion 
certain light verses which had recently been addressed to him by 
a certain Emelia and to have asked her assistance in drafting a 
reply in kind. This at any rate is the tenor of the next letter 
which is from Smith to Susan and seems to have been written 
almost immediately upon his return to Princeton. I quote this 
letter in full not only because it is the first in the exchange be- 
tween Smith and Susan but also because its slightly cloying air 
sets the tone for the entire correspondence. The punctuation is 
Smith’s own. 


November 1oth 1786— 
Madame, 


You made me promise to write you—I seldom write letters 
except on subjects and occasions of absolute necessity—Why 
should I break a rule now? I leave it to your sagacity to as- 
sign a reason—Yet with regard to you I feel an irresistible 
inclination to write—but it is with the hope of having the 
1 It is difficult to identify this Emelia. She might have been the former Betty 

Stockton, an old friend of Smith’s, for in one of the poems Emelia is described 


as living in “Morven’s Groves,” or it might equally well have been Smith's wife, 
for she also is referred to in the correspondence by the name “Emelia.” 
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pleasure of having two for one—A natural indolence, or aver- 
sion from writing letters sometimes makes me neglect the ob- 
jects both of duty and interest—If you have persuaded me to 
overcome this obstacle, I think you owe me repayment with 
great interest. One of your motives is probably to discover 
and amuse yourself with any intrigue that might be carried 
on at ———. You and Mrs. S— write in so peculiar a strain, 
that one can hardly mention the subject without its presently 
assuming the air and language of intrigue—If you do not like 
the implication and the paragraph, I pray you, forgive it. 
And if you should think proper to be offended, there is no 
acknowledgement in the world that I will not make. 

You saw by the piece I left with you, that late in life, I had 
been tempted to offend the Muses by a few lines of bad verse— 
I was puzzled, and you would not assist me, to return a becom- 
ing answer to a complaisant confession that I allowed you to 
read—Since I returned home, I have made a dernier effort 
in that way, which I enclose for your amusement. I soon re- 
ceived an answer and returned an epigramatical reply which 
I think will nearly put an end to my poetry—I have almost 
exhausted the spring, and certainly want the necessary lei- 
sure—The pieces will serve instead of a long letter. I cannot, 
and I am sure you do not desire that I should say any fine 


1 things to you in verse. I am happy that I have an opportunity 
/ in plain prose to present my affectionate regards to M. [Mis- 
‘ tress?] and Miss S— [Susan?], and to assure you, with the ut- 
most sincerity, how much I am, 
; Madame, 
> Your most humble Servt 
r 
The “dernier effort’”—entitled “The Confession Answered’— 
is typical of others yet to flow from the Vice-Presidential pen and 
reads in part as follows: 
Charming illusion of Emelia’s pen! 
She feigns a fault to be more kind again. 
Sweetly she chides and tenderly complains 
Of love’s soft jealousy and friendship’s pains. 
Neglect unreal, absence undesigned, 
> Affection cool’d or alienated mind. 
d Chide on Emelia! thy reproaches proove 
e, Friendship more ardent, more sincere thy love 
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"Tis the sweet pain that absent friends impart 
When the true spirit warms a feeling heart. ~ 
With joy the soft confession I received 

Nor the dear petulance alone forgive. 

But bless the faults of amiable zeal 

That by surprise her secret heart reveal. 

When this kind heart stoops to defend his fame 
Happy Cleander! and secure his name! etc., etc. 


And with this the correspondence gets fully under way. To 
Smith’s letter Susan replies quickly with one of her own demand- 
ing more news of the intrigue with Emelia and urging him to go 
on with his versifying. And he, with some diffidence at first, com- 
plies. At one point, obviously feeling a little foolish about the 
affair, particularly in regards to his “poems,” he writes: 


Now I look on myself and admire the change. 

Among many things there is nothing so strange 

As that verse should in me on philosophy grow 

And Cleander turn poet I cannot tell how!! 

If Apollo reproves me, I'll swear you’re to blame 
And protest your bright eyes have enkindled the flame. 
But for you I’ve been still, nor e’er croaked in his choir, 
Nor had jarr’d on his lute, nor had stolen his fire. 

Do you think for reclaiming a prodigal son 

The good natur’d muses will all round you run, 

Of the poet’s good ———[?] to give you a glass? 

I'll be hanged if they don’t throw it all in your face. 


But he cannot escape. Other poems follow, one of them entitled 
“To Emelia: a Revery During the Great Thunder Storm, Decem- 
ber gth 1786,” and soon the letters are flying back and forth at a 
greater rate than ever. Whoever journeys from Princeton to Ger- 
mantown or back again and whether they be “Mr. Boudinot,” or 
“Colonel Morgan,” or “Mr. Stockton,” they are pressed into serv- 
ice as messengers. 

Moreover, the interest of the letters soon shifts away from the 
intrigue with Emelia and begins to turn more and more upon 
the relationship between Smith and Susan. They rejoice in the 
good fortune of their friendship, Susan for the “improvement” 
it brings, Smith for the “cheerfulness” and the “flattery” to him- 
self. They assume pen-names, the formal “Madame” and “Sir” 
giving way to “Charming Fidelia” and “Dear Cleander,” and the 
restrained, “Your obedient Servant,” to ‘““Your C———” and “Your 
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F——-.” And as all this was transpiring, the expressions of admira- 
tion grow in extravagance and archness. Thus Cleander will write: 


I often think of the hard fate to be obliged to talk to you 
by letter at this immeasurable distance. How happy I 
should be if I could exchange writing for conversation— 
I would . . . sometimes laugh and try sallies of wit with 
you—I would hear your charming nightingales sing— 
I would improve my ideas of beauty and the rapturous 
pleasure I feel in looking at a beautiful object, by ad- 
miring you. 
And to this Fidelia will reply: 


A Balloon! A Balloon! a kingdom for a balloon! Mercy! 
Give good friends and neighbors—Let me go, this instant 
fly to ———. Soft, I did but dream! O! the delusion of self- 
love . .. Oh! the charms of Cleander’s flattery! But burn 
the pen I say and Shakespeare! Give me my own tongue 
again, with all my airs and Shippenisms. He shall then 
see and hear and feel how much I am obliged to him!” 


Or Fidelia will add a postscript saying: 


If you send as speedy an answer to this as you did to my 
last, I shall certainly love you too much, 


and Cleander will write back at once: 


If I return a speedy answer to yours you promise to love 
me too much—I claim your promise and beg you to ex- 
plain how much that is. 


Yet these exchanges never really became serious and never 
quite lost their affected “literary” tone. Although there undoubt- 
edly existed a very deep and genuine attraction on both sides, the 
motive for the correspondence seems to have been basically and 
at bottom merely a desire for amusing and congenial companion- 
ship. This is clear from an early remark of Susan’s: “Since our 
residence in ———n [Germantown] I find myself in great danger 
of degenerating, nearly as fast as I would wish to improve. You 
know we are very prone to form ourselves by those we associate 
with and unfortunately my German friends have not many more 
ideas than an oyster.” Nor is it likely that Smith’s motive was in 
any degree more serious. If he was not afflicted with Susan’s 
German “oysters,” he was subject to the long wearisome routine 
of college administration; and to one who, in his youth had al- 
ready been notorious for gallantry and poetasting, this in itself 
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could have seemed ample excuse for engaging in a harmless liter- 
ary flirtation. 

More than this, there is evidence that Smith and Susan were 
aware of their danger and made a deliberate effort to keep the 
affair on an innocent level. This is shown by the fact that they 
seem to have kept their respective spouses fully informed of the 
progress of the correspondence, even to the extent, apparently of 
permitting them to read the letters. It is also shown by the fact 
that they continually pay compliments to each other’s spouses and 
that in “sighing” for the “Arcadia” of each other’s company, they 
are always careful to picture that Arcadia as consisting of some- 
thing very like a general family reunion or picnic. To the end, 
in other words, “friendship” and “admiration” remain the key 
words of the correspondence. 

It was almost inevitable, however, that as news of the cor- 
respondence got about it should result in unfavorable comment, 
and this in fact is what seems to have happened some time late 
in 1787. The letters for this period are not transcribed in full and 
no clear picture of the circumstances is obtainable. But the in- 
dication that something had gone wrong appears suddenly in a 
brief note from Susan requesting that the correspondence be 
dropped until Smith was “convinced it is perfectly safe to write 
as before and continue this charming intercourse of sentiment 
and soul.” No hint is given of the reason for this action although, 
judging from Smith’s reply, it seems likely that he had been the 
first to scent danger. This reply, written to Susan’s husband and 


not to Susan herself, also shows how shaken and disquieted he 
was. 


I had adopted a hasty resolution of preserving a certain 
line of conduct which I am afraid it will be difficult for 
me to keep. I may infuse some troublesome ingredients 
into the cup of friendship. I thank F——— for recollect- 
ing so suddenly that such a proposition on her part might 
be necessary for putting my resolution in practice. It is a 
proof to me that she approves of such caution on my 
part and has judged with me that it would be requisite. 
You will understand that this relates to the proposition 
of exchanging no more letters till she is a widow and I 
am a widower. No harm can be done when that event 
happens. But married people and I presume married 
clergymen in particular are prone to mischief. Out with 
this vile spirit! It will forever be recurring upon me. 
If I do not write to F——-, no other lady can expect it 
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of me, but you and she must sometimes come to ——— and 
give me the pleasure of her conversation. Yet, hold, she 
must not stay long, for if E-—— [Emelia: Mrs. Smith] 
can mislead me, F——— will absolutely distract me. Tell 
her however that this does not preclude her from adding 
notes and illustrations to your letters. You will then be 
always one of the party and see that no harm is done. 
Give my compliments to her, not my love, do you re- 
mark, and that I may be formal enough for any degree 
of gravity accept the same from, dear cousin, yours to 
serve, C———. 


As already mentioned, the letter-book nowhere specifies the 
exact cause for alarm. It is very evident that certain crucial letters 
were deliberately left untranscribed and pending the recovery of 
these no particular conclusions can be drawn. But in the letter 
just quoted the phrase, “that I may be formal enough for any 
degree of gravity,” suggests the likelihood that Smith had already 
been accused of conduct unsuited to one in his position and that 
he was now afraid any gossip about himself and Susan would only 
seem to lend substance to the charge. This is more or less con- 
firmed by the remark in his very next letter (also addressed to 
Blair) that “these men have made you a heretic and me a rake.” 
For although again the transcription fails to specify who “these 
men” were it is clear that Smith is here aware of having enemies 
and also aware of the kind of talk about him they were prepared 
to spread. . 

It is also reasonably clear who these enemies were and why 
he had reason to fear them. We know for example that neither he 
nor his cousin were persona grata with certain “Old-Side” ele- 
ments still scattered among the Presbyteries of the old Philadel- 
phia Synod. These were clergymen, or the sons of clergymen, who 
had been harshly criticized by Blair’s father and the Tennents for 
their opposition to the Great Awakening and also for their efforts 
(as a means to this end) to retain strict synodical control of the 
education and ordination of ministerial candidates. It was this 
group, moreover, which had refused to seat the elder Blair and 
Gilbert Tennent as delegates in the Synodical meeting of 1741 
and whose obduracy on that occasion had finally led to the great 
Schism of 1745, the division in which the Presbyteries of New 
Brunswick, New York, and New Castle withdrew to organize the 
Synod of New York. Since then the breach had been generally 
healed and even at that moment the desire of such moderates 
and conciliators as Witherspoon to reunite the two hostile 
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Synods within the larger framework of the General Assembly was 
then being crowned with success. As we have seen, Smith himself 
had just been active on the committee charged with drawing up a 
constitution for the Assembly. 

But some of the bitterness of the old controversy had persisted 
and it was natural that some of it should be visited upon the 
relatives of the schismatic leaders. This was particularly to be 
expected in the case of Smith who had already risen to a place 
of eminence in the church and who, although a moderate in 
matters of revivalism, still adhered firmly to the Tennent prin- 
ciple that education for the ministry should be left entirely to 
privately controlled institutions. It was on the latter issue in 
fact that he was eventually to be defeated and in 1812 forced to 
resign as President of the College. For it was in that year that the 
“Old-Side” educational policy finally triumphed on the Princeton 
Board of Trustees and it was decided that thereafter all responsi- 
bility for the educating of ministers be taken from the College and 
be fully invested instead in the Princeton Theological Seminary, a 
separate organization. If anyone has reason to doubt how utter 
and also how vindictive that triumph was, he need only carefully 
read those pages of Maclean’s History which deal with Smith’s 
administration. 

Meanwhile, at the time of which we speak it was natural that he 
should be fearful of any scandal. Had such arisen it would not 
only have jeopardized his own career, but by virtue of his rela- 
tionship with Witherspoon, it might also have seriously compro- 
mised the delicate negotiations then being carried on between the 
various Presbyterian factions. And this is to say nothing of what 
injury might not have resulted to the College, then still struggling 
painfully to repair the damage suffered during the Revolution. 

But the scandal was averted. Neither the cause of church unity 
nor the welfare of the College was in any way impaired, and Smith 
himself went on seven years later to become the seventh President 
of Princeton. 

After the scare had blown over the correspondence was gradu- 
ally renewed, at first through notes appended to the letters be- 
tween Blair and Smith, and then once more on a direct person to 
person basis. But hereafter both the language and the ardor of the 
letters are more restrained. At certain points a subtle suggestion 
of the old flirtation creeps in and even, on occasion, there is more 
versifying. But for the most part the letters remain merely com- 
panionable and chatty. Thus there is talk of journeys to and from 
Bordentown, of the friends they have met or expect to meet there, 
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and of the hardships often encountered in their travels. There 
are also more references to individual members of their family and 
in particular to young Susan Blair and to Betsy Smith who was 
then attending “Mrs. Brown’s School” in Philadelphia. There is 
even talk of health and medicine, as when Susan transmits her 
father’s prescription of “one ounce of gum arabic dissolved in a 
quart of mallow’s tea, sweetened with honey or sugar candy” to 
be drunk “when you feel the soreness you mention,” and also as 
when she reports that her husband is suffering from “deafness 
occasioned by bathing his head too freely in cold water, as a rem- 
edy for the toothache.” And it is in this tone that the correspond- 
ence eventually ends. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the letters is the infrequency 
with which Smith refers to his duties as professor and college 
administrator. He occasionally speaks of an approaching “vacancy” 
or vacation, and once he complains of the burden of examinations 
and of the Commencement program, but he never describes the 
life at Nassau Hall in anything like detail. His discussion, so far 
as it ever becomes professional at all, is restricted to theological 
matters, as when he dwells with particular significance upon the 
sin of “slander,” or enters into a long tricornered debate with 
Susan and her husband on the question of the transmigration of 
souls. ‘This is a regrettable lack from the point of view of the his- 
torian of the College as well as from the point of view of any one 
interested in Smith’s development as a philosopher, but it is a lack 
easily explained if it is assumed, as I have indicated we must 
assume, that his basic interest in the correspondence was the desire 
for companionship and relaxation. 

The correspondence breaks off suddenly, the last letter being 
dated August 14, 1791. There is nothing in this last letter to indi- 
cate that either the friendship or the correspondence was about to 
terminate and there is every reason to suppose therefore that not 
all of the letters have been transcribed. How this came about I 
cannot say. I have been unable to identify the transcribers and 
unable to discover how the book came into the possession of the 
University Library. The letters were very likely transcribed about 
1826, seven years after the death of Smith and four years after the 
death of Susan, since 1826 is the date inscribed on the page preced- 
ing the beginning of the correspondence. It is also possible that 
some members of the family of Colonel Isaac Roberdeau did the 
transcribing. Roberdeau, an Army engineer, who helped lay out 
the city of Washington and who had charge of the surveying the 
United States-Canadian border after the Treaty of Ghent, was the 
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husband of Susan’s oldest daughter. The linking of the transcrip- 
tion with his name is suggested by the fact that the date 1826 is 
accompanied by the name “Georgetown” and by the fact that half 
a page of the book contains a list of surveying instruments. But 
none of this of course can be construed as conclusive evidence. The 
book was not accessioned by the University Library until 1916, 
and the accession book indicates neither the source of the gift nor 
how long before then the book had been reposing in the Library 
stacks. 


Francois Alexandre Frédéric, Duc de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, remembered in France as an agronomist and _phil- 
anthropist, great-great-grandson of the celebrated author of the 
Maxims, travelled widely in America while in exile from the 
excesses of the French revolution and visited Princeton in 1796, 
which he describes in his Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’Amerique 
fait en 1795-97 (Paris, 1798): 


“From Brunswick the country is rather agreeable for two or three 
miles, but from there to Princetown it is arid. The earth is poor and 
reddish. The countryside and even the roads are covered with slate. 
There is a rather long succession of little hills and rough descents; 
and the eye is not distracted by any piquant view throughout this 
unpleasant journey. Two or three little creeks, which one crosses, 
turn several mills. Two or three miles from Princetown the country 
becomes flatter, and the land richer and better cultivated. The houses 
comprising Princetown begin a mile from the little group which one 
may call the town and which does not include more than seventy or 
eighty. There is almost none of them which is not surrounded by the 
most beautiful catalpas. 

“Princetown is celebrated in America for one of the most highly 
esteemed colleges of the continent. It brings together from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty students, who are sent there from 
the different parts of the United States.” 
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An Edition of Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV 


BY ROGER B. OAKE 


VERY student who has worked with Voltaire’s texts is aware 
| the complexity of the bibliographical questions involved. 
Even Bengesco’s magnificent bibliography of the continental edi- 
tions can be viewed only as a starting point for that field. For the 
publication of his work in England, whether in English or French, 
we still must rely for the most part on Lowndes.1 

One vexed question can, I think, be solved by means of a very 
fine edition of Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV in the possession of 
the Princeton Library, the description of which follows: 

Le/ Siécle/ de/ Louis XIV./ publié/ par M. de Francheville/ Conseiller 

-aulique de sa Majesté, & membre de l’académie roiale/ des sciences et belles 
lettres de Prusse/ Tome Premier/ (Ornament)/ ====/ A Londres;/ Chez 
R. Dodsley, a la Téte de Tully en Pallmall./ / M.DCC.LII/ 
It is two volumes in one, quarto, paginated throughout. VII pp., 
title-page, Préface de l’Editeur, Table des chapitres. 479 pp., text. 
Title-page of second volume not numbered (247). The second 
title-page shows no textual difference from the first, except for the 
necessary, “Second” replacing “Premier,” but the typographical 
arrangement is somewhat different and a new ornament was used. 
The title-pages are both preceded by engravings. The first is an 
engraving of Hiacinte Rigaud’s portrait of Louis XIV, executed 
by Simon Francois Ravenet the elder (1706-1774), who was active 
in London after 1750.2? The second shows a martial scene in the 
neo-classic taste, a very good engraving, but unsigned. The typog- 
raphy is very fine, as is the paper. The book shows every mark of 
being one of a subscription edition and this conclusion is further 
borne out by the fact that Dodsley had two months previously 
brought out a two volume edition, 12°. 

As far as I can discover, the text does not vary from that of the 
Berlin first (1751, Henning), except in the wording of the editor’s 
preface. At the beginning of the second paragraph, Francheville 
had said: “J’ai préféré une édition commode en deux petits vol- 
umes, a une plus magnifique et plus grande—.” This sentence had, 
of course, to be omitted. 

Very few copies of the quarto edition can be in existence. As far 


1 The list offered by the Cambridge Bibliography, besides being incomplete 
and inaccurate, includes only editions of translations and adaptations. 

2 See T. H. Thomas, French Portrait Engraving, London, 1910. 

8 Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley, London-New York, 1910, gives April 11, 
1752, for the 12° and June 11, 1752, for the 4°. 
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as I can discover, neither the British Museum nor the Bibliothéque 
Nationale possesses one and I know of no other in the United 
States. Bengesco had heard of it, and lists it in a supplementary 
note,‘ but without description. It is fairly obvious that he had not 
actually seen it, as will be clear from what follows. 

There were three editions of the Siécle de Louis XIV in Great 
Britain during 1752—Dodsley’s duodecimo and quarto and a 
duodecimo by Balfour and Neill, Edinburgh. It is the existence 
of these three editions, combined with lack of information about 
the quarto, which has caused his bibliographers trouble in inter- 
preting Voltaire’s remarks about the last. 

Beuchot had assumed that when Voltaire spoke of “La mag- 
nifique édition de ]’Angleterre,’> he had in mind that of Balfour 
and Neill. Bengesco (1184), discussing this, points out quite 
rightly, that in writing to Falkener on August 22, 1752, Voltaire 
spoke of Dodsley’s London edition. In any case, he could not 
understand how the Edinburgh edition would answer to the 
description “magnificent.” The fact is, that Voltaire had sent 
Falkener copies, presumably unbound, of the Berlin edition, with 
the request that he present one to “His Royal Highness,” dis- 
tribute some to his friends and allow the bookseller to sell the rest.* 
It is surely unlikely that Falkener would have chosen an Edin- 
burgh bookseller for the task, and I assume that Dodsley’s duo- 
decimo edition, at least the first copies of it,” are to be explained 
in this fashion, for the Berlin first was also duodecimo in two 
volumes. But Dodsley also saw the possibilities of a more expensive 
format and it was this “magnificent edition” whose lack of his 
latest corrections Voltaire lamented® and which he had, in August, 
attempted to prevent.® 


4I, 490, “Collection du comte Guy de Berlaumont.” 

5 Mercure, November 1752, Moland, XXIII, 557. 

6 Letter of March 27, 1752. 

7 It was apparently reprinted several times in 1752. Cf. Straus, op. cit. 

8 Avertissement, Mercure, November 1752, quoted above. 

9 Writing to Falkener on August 22, 1752, Voltaire says he has heard that 
Dodsley has printed his book in two fine volumes by subscription. That is a 
pity, he goes on, for he is about to bring out a new edition with many correc- 
tions, of which he will send Falkener a copy before two months are out. He 
proceeds: 

Je vous supplie de communiquer au libraire Dodsley le mémoire que je vous 
envoie. Il serait triste qu’il eit déja commence son edition. Je vous demande la 
grdce de m’informer de ce qui en est, le plus tét que vous pourrez. 
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Library Notes & 


Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


R. ROBERT P. ELMER, ’g9, has given the library a sheaf 

of expense accounts, college bills, letters, reports, etc., echoes 
ot the college life of William Elmer, of the class of 1861. There is 
also a note book on navigation written in a clear smooth hand by 
William Elmer of the class of 1832. The reports and bills give out 
interesting details of student activities in those days. One learns, 
for example, that there was a chess club, from an item of twenty- 
three cents charged on an expense account to that organization; 
whether for dues or for loss at a game is not stated. The cost of 
furnishing a room was $96.21 exclusive of any bed, which is not 
mentioned. The items of furniture are extremely simple and their 
prices about what they would be now. A cord of firewood cost 
$5.00 and $1.75 to have it cut up. A trip to Philadelphia in ’58 
cost him $4.50. (He stayed with a relative while there, so that 
this amount was probably for coach or stage fare.) The report 
cards of this exemplary youth make one wonder as to the stand- 
ards of scholarship in those days. Young Elmer attained 99.5 in 
Freshman year in Bible Study, and still was goth in his class of 88 
members. In his Sophomore year he made gg in the same subject 
and was 23rd in that class; in Natural and Revealed Religion he 
made gg and was 8th in the class. Evidently the standing in class 
had little to do with the figures given as ratings. He never received 
a grade lower than go and stood about 2rd in a class of about 88. 
William Elmer of the class of 1861 was the third of a line of five 
men of the same name all of whom had some connection with 
Princeton. 


Mr. H. Kurdian, who contributes an article on an Armenian 
miniature in this number, is an antiquarian who lives in Wichita, 
Kansas. He possesses a large library, and has contributed articles 
of value to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and other 
learned periodicals. We welcome him to our pages. 


Two letters written by Woodrow Wilson in 1887 at the age of 32 
to Dr. James Burrill Angell, President of the University of Michi- 
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gan, are published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, pp. 161-165, by Paul Miller Cuncannon. Wilson was 
at the time Associate Professor of Political Science at Bryn Mawr, 
and had met Angell while a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
when the latter was adviser to President Gilman. The letters show 
Wilson’s ambition, his desire to have contact with practical affairs 
and his interest in public administration. 

Wilson was asking Angell for advice and a recommendation for 
the position of Assistant Secretary of State, then vacant, a position 
which he thought would give him hard and practical experience 
for his teaching later. In his letter dated 7 November, 1887, he 
writes: 

. . . I do want—and need—particularly, as it seems to me, at 
this juncture in my studies,—a seat on the inside of government—a 
seat high enough to command views of the system. I acknowledge I 
dread becoming doctrinaire: I dread writing what will be of no 
practical usefulness—a mere closeted student’s view of affairs. I 
want to handle the practical things of my subject for a time, with 
an Official’s diligence. . . . There are other reasons for my wish as 
to taking an office at this time which I may mention without im- 
propriety. My teaching here this year lies altogether in the field of 
political economy, and in my own special field of public law: and 
I already feel that teaching such topics to women threatens to 
relax not a little my mental muscle—to exalt the function of com- 
monplace rudiments in my treatment. Before I teach elsewhere I 
should like to mix with the rough practical things again in which 


I was formerly at home—to recover the proper atmosphere for my 
studies. 


Dr. Angell’s answer has not come to light, but the other letter 
that Wilson wrote shows that Angell did not encourage him to 
seek experience in the State Department, and the political experi- 
ence he sought did not come until he became Governor of New 
Jersey years later. 


The Library has a letter from Grover Cleveland to Mr. V. 
Asbury, Charlotte, North Carolina, dated Princeton, March 27, 
1g00 (one year before he became a Trustee of the College); Mr. 
Asbury had asked the ex-president’s opinion of Princeton as a 
place to send his son: 


Dear Sir: On the question you propound to me, I am an inter- 
ested judge. With this explanation I am willing without hesitation 
to recommend Princeton College above all others. Yours truly, 
Grover Cleveland. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIV, Number 4 


JUNE 1943 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council of the Friends held a meeting on May 20 at the 
Nassau Club, Princeton, and several important actions were taken. 
That meeting was held in lieu of a general meeting; it seemed wise 
and necessary to forego the calling of a meeting of the Friends 
because of war conditions. 

First of all, the names of present members of the Council and 
chairmen of the various committees were “frozen” for another 
year. Financial matters were discussed and the budget for the year 
1943-44 was approved. Notices for renewals of memberships are to 
be sent out in June, accompanied by a summary statement of the 
accomplishments of the year which ends June go. It is to be hoped 
that present members will remain with us. If they do, and if the 
present subscribers to the Chronicle renew their subscriptions, we 
shall be able to continue the Chronicle next year and to carry on 
other essential activities. The budget for the coming year totals 
$1956.00, which is not a large sum. Should we be able to collect 
considerably more than that amount through dues and contribu- 
tions the surplus could well be used for book purchases for the 
Princeton Library. 
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AGAIN THE ONE HuNDRED Books 


Since the last issue of the Chronicle the Library has added ten 
titles to its holdings on the list of One Hundred Books. They are 
listed here and the means by which they were acquired are told: 


John Stuart Mill. On Liberty 1859. Purchased on Class of 1922 
fund. 


Edmund Burke. Reflections on the Revolution in France 1790. 
Purchased on Class of 1922 fund. 


Walter Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. 1805. Purchased on 
Class of 1922 fund. 


Francis Bacon. The Essayes or Counsels 1625. Purchased on 
Class of 1922 fund. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter 1850. Presented by 
James Boyd ’10. 


Cardinal Newman. Apologia pro Vita Sua 1864. Presented by 
Henry N. Paul ’84. 


H. D. Thoreau. Walden 1854. Presented by James Boyd ’10. 


Alexander Pope. The Rape of the Lock 1712 (Have as Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Translations [including The Rape of the 
Lock] 1712). Purchased on Annie Rhodes Gulick and Alex- 
ander Reading Gulick Memorial Fund. 


Earl of Chesterfield. Letters written ... to his Son 1774. Pur- 
chased with contribution of James Boyd ’10 and also on 
General Library fund. 


George Berkeley. A Treatise concerning the Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge 1710. Purchased on Sheldon fund. 


These additions now give Princeton a total of 44. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost in the first edition presents a biblio- 
graphical problem. Different copies match as to the text but vary 
as to the title pages. The entry in the preceding issue of the 
Chronicle did not state clearly what Princeton has. The Library 
actually contains copies with the “fourth” and “eighth” title 
pages. Our copy with the “eighth” title page was presented to the 
Library by Edward L. Pierce. | 

Coleridge and Wordsworth, Lyrical Ballads 1798, appeared first 
at Bristol, later at London, in the same year. The Princeton copy 
bears the London imprint. 
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At the suggestion of an Alumnus whose interest in the Library 
is great, the story of the One Hundred Books was told in the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly of May 14, 1943; the aim was to place 
the facts before the whole body of the Alumni. 


On Commencement Day, just as we were putting the final 
touches on this issue, Henry C. Remick, of the Class of ’28, end 
Lieut. A.U.S., J.A.G.D., brought into the Treasure Room a set 
of the first edition of Fielding’s Tom Jones, London, 1749, as a 
present to his Alma Mater before his departure for military life. 
It is a beautiful set, in excellent condition, and is one of the desid- 
erata published in the last number of the Chronicle and recently 
in the Alumni Weekly. The grateful thanks of the Library go 
forth to Lieut. Remick with all good wishes for his success. s.H.W. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


James Boyd ’10, David H. McAlpin ’20, and Laurence G. Pay- 
son ’16, made contributions totalling $800.00. Mr. Boyd’s contri- 
bution was for the purchase of missing titles on the list of One 
Hundred Books. Mr. McAlpin wished his contribution to be used 
to support the Graphic Arts Program at Forty Mercer Street and 
to sustain general activities of the Friends. Mr. Payson’s contribu- 
tion is for Friends’ activities. 

Gifts of books and other materials have been received from 
several Friends. Space permits a meager description of only a few. 
The collection of Princetoniana was enriched by the receipt of an 
engraved portrait of Dr. James McCosh, autographed together 
with a View of Nassau Hall, 1851, drawn by F. Childs, both from 
Mrs. Bayard Henry; an autograph album of Addison W. Wood- 
hull, Class of 1856, came from Paul Bedford ’97; Andrew Imbrie 
’95 presented Class Day programs for the Classes of 1894 and 1895. 
In the field of rare and unusual books we received from Edward 
Duff Balken ’97, nine splendid sixteenth century volumes of his- 
tory, literature and philosophy, together with forty-one volumes 
of Japanese books mainly of artistic interest, and a small Hindu 
manuscript, inscribed on palm leaves; Mrs. Bayard Henry pre- 
sented a volume containing four separate works from the press of 
Robertus Stephanus (Etienne) 1528 to 1530: Boethius, Commen- 
tary on Cicero’s Topica; Boethius, De Differentiis Topicis; George 
Valla’s Commentaries on Cicero’s Partitiones; and two orations 
of Philip Melanchthon, De Legibus and De Gradibus. Our collec- 
tion of Christmas books has been greatly enriched by the receipt 
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of twenty-eight pieces from E. Byrne Hackett, Richard W. 
’25, Edward Steese ’24, and Willard Thorp. 
Gifts were also received from the following Friends: 


Marshall Reid Anspach ’19 
Jacob N. Beam ’96 
James Boyd ’10 
George A. Brakeley ’07 
Alfred T. Carton ’os, 
Robert Garrett ’97 

Mrs. Allan Marquand 
George M. Priest ’94 
Datus C. Smith, Jr. ’29 


Ray STANNARD BAKER COLLECTION OF WILSONIANA 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly of February 26, 1943, carried the 
story of the acquisition by the Library of the Ray Stannard Baker 
collection of books and papers related to Woodrow Wilson and to 
the Peace Conference held at Versailles. The article in the Weekly 
gives an excellent survey of the contents of the collection, acquisi- 
tion of which was made possible through contributions from four- 
teen people, some of whom are Friends. They are as follows: 


Paul Bedford ’97 
Jasper E. Crane ’o1 
Mrs. Grace P. Dodge 
Franklin D’Olier ’98 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. ’20 
Archibald A. Gulick ’97 
Walter E. Hope ’o1 

Mrs. Dean Mathey 

Roland S. Morris ’96 

Edgar Palmer ’o03 

Gordon S. Rentschler ’07 
John D. Rockefeller, grd ’29 
Albridge C. Smith ’o3 

and one anonymous donor 
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